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** Is captivating from first to last.""— The Atheneum ( Lon- 


don, Eng.) 








THE FOREST LOVERS. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
* Altogether, the book is intensely interesting.’’— Evening 
Telegraph ( Philadelphia). q 
* A racy, enchanting book.””"—The Providence Telegraph. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL: 


Just Ready. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


Two vols., $2.00. 


** A magnificent and powerful delineation of human character set forth with a firmness of touch, a brilliancy of coloring, 
and a nasal technique that marks the author as one of the most consummate literary artists of the age.”’— The Daily 


Eagle ( Brooklyn). 


The Choir Invisible. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mr. Allen's descriptions of nature 


are nine of form and color.” 
“rhe Tribuee (Ne 


w York). 


The Celebrity. 


An Episode. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
* Breezy, bright, well-written.’’— The 
Advertiser (Boston). 


At You-All’s House. 


A Missouri Nature Story. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“Fresh and vivid.’"’— Henry Van 
Dyke. 


Where the Trade 
Wind Blows. 


By Mrs. 
SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“An unusually striking book .. . 
and dramatic.’’— Evening Star 
( Washington, D. C.). 
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Persephone, 
And Other Poems. 
By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI. 
White Parchment, 16mo, $1.25. 
A dainty tment in white and gold of 


the work & new poet, notable for a rare 
power of expreasion. 


The Hope of Immortality. 
By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, 
Translator of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Politics, ete. 

Cloth, 1 2ra0, $1.50. 

The substance of an argument put forward 
in the Hulsean Lectures for 1896; in 
scholarly, in part ular, a serious contribu- 
tion to theol thought upon one of the 
greatest of subjects. 


The Divine Immanence. 
An Essay on the Spiritual Signifi- 
cance of Matter. 

By the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
Author of * Personality Human 

Divine.” 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** As an exposition and interpretation of the 
subjects of which it treats, it is unsurpassed by 
any volume written in English during the pres- 
ent decade.""—Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D 








The Gospel of 
Freedom. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“The great novel of American social life.” 
— Inter Ocean, 


The General 
Manager’s Story. 


Old-Time Reminiscences of Rail- 
roading in the United States. 
By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, 

Author of **On Many Seas.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“He has repeated his former success in a 
new line, with fresh power.""— The Nation. 


On Many Seas. 


The Life and = its of a Yankee 


r. 
By FREDERICK BENTON 
WILLIAMS 
(Herbert E. Hamblen). 
Edited by his Friend, 
Wituram Stone Boors. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ This is a notable book ; a realistic record. 
. . » No more powerful delineation of the ter- 
rors of the ocean was ever written than his 
story of the two months’ struggle of a little 
brig against gales off Cape Horn."’— Nation. 


“ Undoubtedly Emile Zola's greatest achievement.”—Tur Times (New York). 
The Trilogy of the Three Cities. By EMILE ZOLA. 


LOURDES. 


Three Parts. 


literary talent.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


Each, Two Vols., Cloth, Small 12mo. 


“ The Trilogy will stand as one of the great literary achievements of the nineteenth 
“It is impossible not to admire his wonderful descriptions, 


PARIS. 


ROME. 


Price, $2.00 per part. 


century.’’— The Buffalo Commercial. 


his powerful and often poetic narrative, and his remarkable 


Stories of American Sailors and Soldiers. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 


Tales of 1812. By JAMES BARNES. Sach, 


Southern Soldier Stories. 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


“The book will leave only the best impressions, and is Goth, ili i 
— ae: Y- Tr excite . > for the 12mo, Bi te bat they na is Coen seb 
; e deeds of Americans. cannot praise $1.50. knowled i i ‘ 
ome ane. rais ge, picturesque setting, human sympathy, and 
moet such influential books.”"—The Army and Navy here and there genuine humor.’ —The Outlook. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


By arrangement with Messrs. Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., the owners of “The Chap-Book,” the sub- 
scription list, the name, and the good-will of that 
publication have been purchased by Tue D1At, 
which will fill out all subscriptions. The last issue 
of “The Chap-Book” was that of July 1. The 
magazine was first published on May 15, 1894, in 
Cambridge, Mass., by Messrs. Stone & Kimball, 
both members of which firm were then undergrad- 
uates in Harvard College. It was in form a small 
duodecimo pamphlet, issued semi-monthly, and was 
at first meant to be little more than an attractive 
kind of circular for advertising the books published 
by the firm. But its instant and somewhat unex- 





pected popularity led its publishers at once into an 
attempt to make the magazine an organ of the 
younger American writers, and a means of intro- 
ducing to the public new and curious developments 
in foreign literatures. “ The Chap-Book ” was either 
praised as being up-to-date, or denounced as being 
“decadent,” and had considerable vogue. Publica- 
tions which were evidently imitations of it, both in 
form and spirit, sprang up in many quarters, and its 
editors have collected something like one hundred 
and fifty of these curious ventures. 

In October, 1894, the periodical was removed 
from Cambridge to Chicago, and since that date 
has been continuously issued from the latter city on 
the first and fifteenth of every month. May 1, 
1896, it was transferred by its original owners to 
the new publishing firm of Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
It has been edited from the start by Mr. Herbert S. 
Stone, with the assistance of Mr. Bliss Carman 
at the beginning, and of Mr. Harrison Garfield 
Rhodes during the last four years. In January, 
1897, “The Chap-Book” was enlarged to quarto 
size, and introduced reviews of current literature as 
a prominent feature of its contents. This change 
brought with it a marked increase of dignity and 
authority ; it became more serious than it had been, 
yet it did not cease to be entertaining. Editorially, 
it was conducted with independence and vigor, and 
occupied to a considerable extent a field which it had 
made its own. One hundred numbers were issued 
altogether, sixty-four in the smaller and thirty-six in 
the larger form. When purchased by Tue Drat, 
four numbers of the ninth volume had appeared. 

“ The Chap-Book ” has had a distinguished list of 
contributors, including most of the poets, novelists, 
and essayists, both of England and the United 
States, whose names are widely known to the read- 
ing public, and its pages have furnished forth the 
contents of several volumes of stories and essays. 
We take much pleasure, upon this occasion of join- 
ing its fortunes with our own, in paying this tribute 
to its sturdy and valuable services in behalf of good 
literature. 

By this accession Toe Dra gains a new and 
important constituency, which it will of course seek 
to make permanently its own. While features likely 
to increase its interest and value may be added, this 
journal will in the main adhere to the well-defined 
aims and principles which have governed it for 
nearly twenty years and have given it the favor and 
support of the literary public of America. 
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LOCAL COLOR AND ETERNAL TRUTH. 


Literature is an artistic product, as truly as 
sculpture or architecture. All the fine arts 
have for their aim perfection of form, the crea- 
tion of beauty,— but, to a Puritan at least, 
nothing seems permanently beautiful which 
fails to suggest heroic human endeavor. Ar- 
tists must, indeed, take their material, and in 
some degree their suggestions, from their indi- 
vidual and local environment. Yet of all crea- 
tive work, the expression of thought in language 
is least limited by space or time. The Erech- 
theum is a ruin, and can never leave its deso- 
lated Acropolis ; the Vatican torso has outlived 
its proper setting—it stands lost and dethroned 
in a gallery of antiques; but Homer remains 
crowned and serene, as clear-voiced as ever, in 
far higher honor, indeed, than the singer in his 
lifetime can ever have dreamed of being. Still, 
all the creations of genius are imperishably 
beautiful. Perhaps their greatest helpfulness 
to men lies precisely herein: that they lift us, 
in imagination, quite out of all the cramping 
limitations besetting our daily routine —- out 
of mere reality into the ideal world. 

Possibly no group of creative writers ever 
fitted more naturally and easily into their set- 
ting than the authors of Concord, Cambridge, 
and Boston. Yet, while Emerson and his friends 
will always be known as the New England poets, 
their origin, their life, their influence is neither 
chiefly sectional nor even merely national. New 
England did not create them, did not own them, 
cannot contain them. As truly as that earliest 
singer — whose time is disputed, whose name is 
denied, and to whose wide-wandering ghost an 
earthly abiding-place will doubtless never be 
granted, so these whom we fondly call our 
own are in truth a treasure forevermore. 

Nor do we turn to them chiefly, or most con- 
fidently, for a better knowledge of New England 
life. Sir Launfal is at least as precious to many 
of us as ‘Zekiel, or as Hosea himself ; Donatello 
and Miriam outshine the paler pair of our own 
folk standing beside them. Whittier himself 
has sung Stonewall Jackson’s march through 
Frederick, and even the relief of far-off Luck- 
now, more thrillingly — perhaps more truly — 
than Floyd Ireson’s “a . ‘ 

It has sometimes been proposed, as a grace- 
ful tribute to our most popular authors, that 
their statues should be set up in public parks, 
surrounded by the ideal beings who are the 
creatures of their genius. In Longfellow’s 


case this would surely include Hiawatha and 


his Minnehaha, Evangeline and Gabriel, per- 
haps also that kingly pair, Robert of Sicily and 
Olaf the Dane; certainly we could not spare 
dear Elsie, who offers her young life so gladly 
for her prince, in the Legenda Aurea. Yet 
these favorites are almost wholly folk who never 
could have breathed our air, or understood a 
word of our speech. , 

What is so evidently true of this poet (still 
the dearest to the national heart) is quite as 
true of the masters in fiction everywhere. A 
great author never merely sketches such an 
individual man or woman as he — and we — 
have known. Every true stroke delineates more 
the universal than the particular. Is Andro- 
mache a Grecian like her minstrel, a Trojan 
like her husband, or the Cilician daughter of 
Eétion? No one ever cared to ask. She is 
the type of sorrowing wifehood in the bitter 
hours of war and bereavement. As in Homer's 
day, so in ours. Romola, Miriam, and even 
Lorna, are neither living individuals nor racial 
types. They are merely typical woman-souls. 
Each is an ideal of nineteenth-century woman- 
hood ; but we are made to see, too, how in her, 
as in us, all the past experience of humanity is 
crystallized into expression, all serener future 
possibilities are foreshadowed. 

The same test may be safely applied even to 
the prince of artists. Ophelia has no Danish 
feature, Juliet is Italian only in her absolute 
impulsive naturalness : it never occurred to us 
that Rosalind is a French demoiselle! Neither 
has the great magician metamorphosed them 
all into English girls, and assigned them to the 
Elizabethan age —or to any other generation. 
They abide in a fairer land than merry En- 
gland or sunny France, in statelier homes than 
Veronese palace or royal castle of Denmark : 
for they dwell lovingly together in the noble 
realm of art and ideal beauty. That which is 
most precious, and most lasting, in a poem, a 
tale, or even an essay, is least distinctively En- 
glish, or American, or French. It is * Euripides 
the Human,” Montaigne the human, Burns the 
human, whose influence lives and works long- 
lasting as the world. 

The “ Scarlet Letter ” has a vivid local set- 
ting, — and so has “ Heart of Mid-Lotbian.” 
Neither is a masterpiece merely, or chiefly, 
because it is a more or less accurate study of 
Puritanism in New England, or of Scottish life. 
Hawthorne’s genius (and perhaps Scott’s also) 
is revealed, rather, in the treatment of that 
most universal of problems, the vain attempt 





to escape from the inherent penalty of sin. As 
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Rembrandt throws the high light on human 
faces, so does every great artist, whatever the 
material in which he works. Tito is man 
tempted and fallen ; Savonarola, like Romola, 
is man rising heroic from temptation and from 
the bewilderment of self-delusion. Indeed, 
Savonarola’s right to appear in the book must 
be vindicated, if at all, by the part he plays in 
the central plot of the romance. Whether the 
real reformer of Florence was just such a man, 
whether the background is archzxologically 
accurate : these are alike minor details, hardly 
touching esthetic criticism at all. 

The recent death of our most influential 
writer reminds us of the question once so 
fiercely debated, whether “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was a truthful picture of slavery days in Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana. If it could be proved 
that no black family was ever separated, no 
innocent negro ever flogged, since Jamestown 
was founded, the swarthy hero of a baseless 
romance would remain as deatkless as Homer's 
impossible son of the sea-nymph, with his 
magic armor and his talking horse! Both are 
truly drawn, since they act in response to the 
most universal human motives. No other test 
of artistic quality is essential. 

Yet we must once more reverse the shield of 
truth. While the artist’s thought is thus free 
and eternal, the form in which he clothes it is 
largely shaped for him by usage and tradition, 
even before he himself is born. Phidias, the 
pupil of his Hellenic masters, working under 
the Attic sky, was not merely forced to use his 
native Pentelic marble, instead of New Hamp- 
shire granite — or “ staff”’: it was equally im- 
possible — or inconceivable — for him, upon the 
Acropolis, to rear a Florentine dome or a 
Gothie spire. 

Even so, we who speak and write the En- 
glish tongue cannot escape — the wise do not 
even struggle against — the masterful influence 
of the myriad workers who through so many 
centuries have moulded and perfected Anglo- 
Saxon speech. We, and those who form our 
audience, have been from infancy the pupils of 
Chaucer (Professor Child would have bidden 
me say, of Cedmon) and of Tennyson, and of 
all the goodly array between. Whatever is 
traditional in all our arts, except perhaps music, 
is chiefly and primarily English in form, though 
it is largely Greek in spirit. Moreover, free as 
the writer is, he, especially, works in materials 
which have already been shaped for him : even, 
it may be, moulded over and over before him, 
by weak hands as well as strong. (A really 





fresh rhyme brings us nowadays almost a shock 
of surprise. In this matter our mother-tongue, 
with its excessive variety of endings, gives us 
rather step-motherly fare.) We sometimes seem 
to ourselves almost like those late Romans who 
shaped their structures wholly out of blocks, 
ready carved, taken from the earlier buildings. 

Tue Dt1at, especially, has long waged an 
effective warfare, of argument and ridicule, 
against the notion that American literature in 
general, and sectional Western literature in 
particular, should cut loose from the English 
traditions that make up the past, and grow 
from roots deep-struck in a virginal native soil. 
It is in fact only very incompletely, if at all, 
that literature in America can ever tear itself 
free from the parent stock in what Hawthorne 
was fond of calling ‘Our Old Home.” It is 
precisely the vital English element in our lan- 
guage and literature, in our political and social 
instincts, in our entire civilization indeed, that 
has enabled us in any hopeful degree to assimi- 
late that chaotic mass of humanity which year 
by year has poured into the great gateway of 
Manhattan. The last thing a far-sighted patriot 
can desire is a weakening of any ties which 
still bind us to the happiest of our many father- 
lands, the island stronghold 


‘* Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.”’ 


May even the exigencies of politics never again 
require an outburst of half-sincere jealousy, 
or unreasoning rage, against our next of kin, 
“such as of late o’er pale Britannia past!” 
But at any rate, the sincere student of letters 
must see clearly that we (I speak now for the 
‘old New Englanders ’’) are twice-transplanted 
Anglo-Saxon folk, who, in the forms of our 
speech, as chiefly in the forms of our life, have 
been moulded by the long, slow centuries of 
English growth. 

And yet, so far as the instinct of the artist 
awakes in each man, the boundless universe is 
his. The environment in which he sets his 
gem, or his cathedral, may be as homely and 
familiar as Maud Miiller’s farm: it may be the 
vaguest spot in ‘desolate, windswept space.” 
One thing only is essential: the presence, or the 
suggestion, of human beings, acting from mo- 
tives not wholly ignoble, as we ourselves might 
conceivably act, or wish that we had acted. 
Even Homer, or Sappho, or Sophocles, can 
teach us, directly, little more than what Sidney 
said, and Longfellow only echoed : 

** Look, then, into thy heart, and write!” 


Witiiam Cranston LawTon. 
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LIEUTENANT PEARY IN NORTHERN 
GREENLAND.* 


In all, Lieutenant Peary has made five ex- 
cursions into the inhospitable regions near the 
eightieth parallel of north latitude. The first, 
in 1886, was only a reconnoisance. The second 
and third, in 1891-92 and 1893-95, were in 
a much larger sense preliminary, undertaken 
with the purpose of establishing a base of oper- 
ations whence it might be possible to launch 
an expedition to the northern pole. The fourth 
and fifth were simply summer trips made to 
secure certain notable meteoric masses discov- 
ered by him upon the Greenland coast. 

Previous to Lieutenant Peary’s journeys, 
the insular character of Greenland had been 
guessed but not determined. It was known 
only as a triangular area more than seventeen 
hundred miles in length from north to south, 
and about six hundred miles wide at the eight- 
ieth parallel of latitude. Of this area, only 
about twenty-five miles in width of selvedge 
along the western and part of the eastern shore 
was known to explorers and whale fishers, bleak 
in the few sommer days, ice-bound through the 
long arctic winter, and peopled with only a few 
nomadic Eskimos. Everywhere this selvedge 
is interrupted by bays, inlets, and fiords, each 
headed by a glacier and each glacier launching 
its annual quota of the fleet of icebergs that 
become the dread of Atlantic sailors. Peary 
reasoned that these icebergs were the outcrop- 
ping of a broad glacial field or ice-cap covering 
the whole peninsula, rising gradually toward 
a central divide, and presenting a surface either 
rigidly frozen or often freshly covered with 
snow, which would be easily travelled upon a 
proper equipment of snow-shoes or ski. He 
farther conceived that an exploring party 
should consist of not more than two or three 
persons, hardy, sturdy, and determined, clothed 
like the natives, supplied with the most con- 
centrated foods, their impedimenta moved on 
sledges by dogs, which should be counted as 
provision on the foot, to be consumed by their 
companions as the burden of freight diminished. 
Once upon this highway, traversed as freely as 
the open sea, the explorer could easily reach a 
latitude limited only by the unknown northern 





* Nortawarp Over Tue Great Ice. A Narrative of Life 
and Work along the Shores and upon the Interior Ice-Cap 
of Northern Greenland in the Years 1886 and 1891-97. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 








coast of Greenland. From the point so reached, 
a small and determined band, with a like outfit, 
at a proper juncture might make a dash for 
the coveted acme of northern exploration. 

The reconnoisance of 1886 determined the 
possibility of using the ice-cap as a highway. 
The test was made by a journey eastward from 
Disco Bay. In about three weeks from start 
to return a trip was made to a point having an 
altitude of about 7500 feet and well within the 
central area of the ice-cap. 

The most important of Lieutenant Peary’s 
journeys, though not that which consumed the 
most time, was that of 1891-2. With him 
went his wife and five assistants. McCormick 
Bay, near the northwestern angle of Greenland, 
was reached on July 23, after a voyage much 
delayed by ice. The season was already too 
much advanced to permit the undertaking of 
the great journey over the ice to the eastern 
angle of Greenland, which was the chief object 
of the expedition. Besides, a vicious tiller had 
worked loose in a storm and had broken the 
chief’s leg. During the enforced delay of an 
arctic winter, much valuable work was done in 
ethnological study and collection, which, how- 
ever, was but a side issue compared with the 
real purpose of the campaign. On the 3d 
of May, after most careful preparation, the 
“ Great White March” was begun. The outfit 
was soon reduced to fourteen dogs, the lading 
of two sledges, and one companion. The jour- 
ney extended nearly six hundred miles, to Navy 
Cliff at the head of Independence Bay, in lat- 
itude 81° 37’5” north, and longitude 34° 5‘ 
west. On June 5 the travellers had reached the 
summit of the divide, altitude 5700 feet. On 
July 4 the terminus was reached. The season 
was midsummer; flowers bloomed in abund- 
ance, birds and insects were plentiful, while 
musk-oxen were so many that the travellers 
readily secured all needful for themselves and 
for their dogs. After a brief rest on the 7th, 
the return began. Eight dogs only remained, 
and drew all the freight on a single sledge. In 
one month the journey was finished, the average 
marches being about twenty miles per diem. 
So much of the mission was accomplished as the 
determination of the northern limit of Green- 
land, and the discovery of a route which might 
lead as an imperial highway towards the pole. 

Peary’s third expedition left Philadelphia 
June 23, 1895, and reached Inglefield Gulf on 
the 3d of August. As soon as the opening 
spring should permit, a party of eight was to 
move over the ice to the northeast coast. Three 
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of these were to attempt the journey to the pole ; 
three were to go southward to Cape Bismarck 
on the eastern coast and return thence overland 
to the western base; while two were to main- 
tain a station to which the northern party might 
return or retreat as the occasion should prove. 
On March 6, 1894, the start was made. By 
April 10 so many mishaps had befallen, men 
disabled and dogs dead, that it was evident the 
march must be abandoned for the season. The 
larger part of the surplus of supplies was cached 
at a point about one hundred and thirty miles 
from the lodge by the sea, whither the party 
retreated. Other caches were made on the way. 
In October an expedition was made to recover 
these caches, repack them, and mark afresh 
their positions ; but they were not found. The 
storms and the drifted snows had obliterated 
every trace of them. 

The difficulties of marking and finding loca- 
tions upon the ice-cap proved to be insuperable. 
The surface of the elevated plateau was covered 
with an icy crust, carved and seamed by relent- 
less winds whose traces were quickly obliterated 
by the drifting of new-fallen snow. The air 
was full of snow. The vision was bounded by 
a canopy of cloud which allowed no glimpse of 
sun or star, and nautical observations could 
seldom be made. A point could be determined 
only by the dead reckoning of a compass and 
an odometer. 

The following winter was spent in gathering 
from the resources of the country supplies, 
chiefly of frozen walrus and deer meat, to re- 
place those which had been lost. On April 1, 
1895, with two men and forty dogs, the jour- 
ney across the ice-cap was again undertaken. 
The story of this march is a record of indomi- 
table courage and of patient endurance never 
surpassed, but expended upon judgment which 
can hardly be approved, and effective of no 
adequate result. The reasons for a return in 
1894 were yet more potent in 1895. The stock 
of supplies was far less fit than on the preceding 
year. Independence Bay might be revisited, 
but it was evident that the northward trip could 
not follow, nor could the foundation be then 
laid for such a trip in the future. The result 
was less disastrous than couid reasonably have 
been expected. The men survived the march 
of 1200 miles over the “ Great Ice.” They 
found the cliff which overlooked the bav, but 
dared not risk the descent. They retraced their 
steps, and when they regained the lodge by the 
western sea they had barely escaped eating their 
sole remaining dog, through whose attenuated 





carcass all the other forty had made a vicarious 
passage. The narrative of this journey, simply 
and modestly told, excites sympathy and ad- 
miration, but it recalls the remark of the French 
marshall who witnessed the famous charge of 
the six hundred. ‘C’est magnifique, mais ce 
n’est pas la guerre.” 

It is not our purpose to analyse, much less to 
criticise, the plans for polar search by way of 
Whale Sound and Independence Bay. Others 
more competent to judge have given them their 
approval. Lieutenant Peary has already en- 
tered upon a renewed attempt at this solution 
of the polar preblem. His countrymen unite 
in the hope that his undoubted nerve, pluck, 
and perseverance may be so guided and so for- 
tunate as to win for him a successful issue. 


Seim H. Peasopy. 








THE MONROE DOCTRINE FROM AN 
ENGLISH STANDPOINT.* 


So much has lately been said about the 
Monroe Doctrine that a new book upon the 
subject is likely to attract attention. Mr. Red- 
daway’s contribution to the discussion is a short 
essay of a hundred and fifty pages, which was 
originally prepared in competition for a Cam- 
bridge University prize. The author says in 
his preface that he has laid under contribution 
a mass of unpublished documents in the Public 
Record Office, but he does not seem to have 
discovered much that is not already to be found 
in easily accessible printed sources. The book 
is interesting, however, as a discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine from the English point of 
view. 

The larger part of the essay is devoted to an 
account of the origin of the Doctrine. The 
statement of the European side of the situation 
is well done, but the account of the American 
side betrays the fact that the author’s acquaint- 
ance with the history of the United States is 
by no means intimate. It is surprising to be 
told that, “It is the proudest trophy of the 
American government that the pen of Jefferson 
could formulate against France broad princi- 
ples of neutrality to which time has added 
nothing,” when it is well known that Jefferson 
not only did not write the proclamation of neu- 
trality, but denounced its phraseology as “ pu- 
sillanimous.” The sentence quoted illustrates 
a tendency toward rhetorical flourish and an 


*Tue Monroz Docrrine. By W. F. Reddaway. Cam- 
bridge University Press. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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indirectness of statement that characterize the 
essay. 

With respect to the authorship of the Decla- 
ration, Mr. Reddaway concludes that “ the 
conception of the Monroe Doctrine and much 
of its phraseology came from Adams, and the 
share of Monrve did not extend beyond revi- 
sion.” “The part played by Jefferson,” he 
says, “‘ seems to be defined in the fact that his 
advice was sought and not followed.” It has 
always been well known that John Quincy 
Adams largely inspired Monroe’s Declaration, 
but Mr. Reddaway overstates the case in his 
favor. The Declaration consisted of three 
propositions, each of which had a different 
origin. The first proposition opposed further 
European colonization of the American conti- 
nents. This part was wholly due to Adams, 
and was but a re-statement of his declaration to 
Baron Tuy] and his instructions to Rush. The 
second proposition opposed American interfer- 
ence in European affairs. Innumerable pre- 
cedents for this part of the Declaration might 
be cited, of which the most notable are Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and Jefferson’s First 
Inaugural. The idea was clearly expressed in 
Paine’s “ Common Sense ”—the first published 
argument for the independence of the colonies. 
As this earliest precedent seems to have been 
overlooked by writers upon this subject, it is 
worth quoting in full. Paine wrote: 

“ Submission to or dependence on Great Britain tends 
directly to involve this Continent in European wars and 
quarrels, and [to] set us at variance with nations who 
would otherwise seek our friendship, and against whom 
we have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our 
market for trade, we ought to form no partial connec- 
tion with any part of it. It is the true interest of 
America to steer clear of European contentions, which 
she never can do while, by her dependence on Britain, 
she is made the make-weight in the scale of British 
politics.” 

This proposition was a part of the stock of 
political ideas common to the American people 
from the time of the Revolution. If the honor 
of first formulating it is to be assigned to any- 
one, it would seem to belong to Paine. The 
third proposition of the Declaration opposed 
European interference in American affairs. 
Simple as is this corollary of the second propo- 
sition, it had never before been publicly and 
officially stated. It is the important advance 
that Monroe made upon previous statements. 
The “ conception ” seems to be more distinctly 
traceable to Jefferson than to any other states- 
man. The purchase of Louisiana was a most 
important step toward diminishing European 





influence in America. In 1808 Jefferson wrote, 
in reference to Cuba and Mexico: 

« We consider their interests and ours as the same, 
and the object of both must be to exclude all European 
influence in this hemisphere.” 

In his celebrated letter to Monroe in reference 
to the proposed Declaration, Jefferson wrote: 

“« Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to 

entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic 
affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. 
She should, therefore, have a system of her own, sepa- 
rate and apart from that of Europe. While the last is 
laboring to become the domicile of despotism, our en- 
deavor should surely be to make our hemisphere that of 
freedom.” 
Here we have the exact ideas and almost the 
phraseology of Monroe’s message. It is true 
that Jefferson favored a joint declaration, and 
that a separate declaration was finally decided 
upon ; but that does not alter the fact that the 
most important part of the message originated 
in his suggestion. The Monroe Doctrine is thus 
seen to have been a composite production, to 
which Adams and Jefferson contributed in 
nearly equal proportions. 

The remainder of Mr. Reddaway’s little book 
discusses the reception of the Doctrine, its rela- 
tion to International Law, and its later appli- 
cations. He finds that the Declaration pro- 
duced slight effect in South American states, 
and that they looked chiefly to Great Britain 
for support. He points out that the policy of 
a single power does not modify the Law of 
Nations, and that the influence of the Monroe 
Doctrine is evil so far as it leads the people of 
the United States to believe that they possess 
in their international relations greater rights 
than they are entitled to under the rules of 
International Law. The author’s concluding 
analysis of the foundation of the Monroe Doe- 
trine may be briefly summarized. In his view, 
the Doctrine is based upon the assumption that 
the distance between European and American 
states creates a natural line of demarkation 
between them. This assumption, he claims, is 
unfounded. Land, rather than water, separates 
nations. Intercourse, rather than geographical 
position, unites them. With existing means of 
transit, South America is as closely connected 
with Europe as with the United States. The 
assumption failing, upon which the Doctrine is 
based, the Doctrine must fall with it. 

Mr. Reddaway’s book cannot, of course, 
include the latest phase in the history of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Just as Europe seems to 
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yield a tacit assent to the assumptions advanced 
in its name, a considerable portion of the Amer- 
ican people propose in effect to discard the 
Doctrine as too confining for the purposes of 
our future development. The actual occupation 
of the whole of the American continents long 
ago rendered obsolete that part of the Declara- 
tion relating to colonization. There remain 
the propositions respecting intervention: non- 
intervention by the United States in European 
affairs, and non-intervention by European 
states in American affairs. It should not be 
forgotten that these propositions are reciprocal. 
If we abandon one, we cannot claim the other. 
It is worthy of serious consideration whether 
the practical recognition of our supremacy in 
America does not outweigh any advantages 
that are likely to accrue from the acquisition 
of territory in other hemispheres, and whether, 
after all, it is not better to avoid both the mazes 
of European diplomacy and the burdens of the 
European system of standing armies and costly 


navies. F. H. Hopper. 


* THE DRAMA AS LITERATURE.” * 


Many people nowadays, especially in this 
country, if they want the choicest fine blossom 
of the contemporary drama, have to get it by 
reading. Either because of absence from me- 
tropoles, or because of the absence of apprecia- 
tive managers, they find it next to impossible 
to see “ Heimat,” for instance, or “ The Doll’s 
House,” or “Die versunkene Glocke,” and 
more than impossible to see “La Princesse 
Maleine” or “ Salome.” They may be able in 
the future, perhaps, to see *“ La Ville Morte” 
or “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” but still, practically, 
they have to content themselves with reading : 
inferior plays they can see on the stage, but 
the plays which have interested the world they 
must read. 

Now, ever since the dictum of a well-known 
critic last January, reading plays has been like 
eating ashes. Previously there had been an 
idea that some plays were even better “ as lit- 
erature” than on the stage. But the ruling 
just mentioned did away with such a fancy. It 
laid down the principle that a dramatist “ must 
please his immediate audience”; it held up the 
ideal of an “ imaginative sympathy needful to 
enable [readers or critics] to see a play as it 
might appear on the stage” ; it gathered itself 

*Piays: PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. By George Bernard 
Shaw. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 








together in the remark that “ there is no more 
patent absurdity than the play that is not 
intended to be acted.” The critic in question 
meant that reading plays was merely a very 
unsatisfactory substitute for seeing them ; that 
it had no independent existence. He did not 
mention the fact that it is impossible for us to 
see any of the plays of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Aristophanes, ete., as their authors imagined 
them, and impossible also to recreate in the 
imagination any of these masterpieces of the 
drama as they were seen by the audience for 
which they were written ; namely, that it was 
impossible to enjoy them in anything but a sur- 
reptitious and fanciful way. It was of no conse- 
quence to him that he deprived of enjoyment 
many of his fellow-creatures ; indeed, he prob- 
ably did not think of this matter, for his mind 
was quite absorbed in his great conception that 
there was no such thing as a “ literary play.” 

The gloom thus diffused throughout the 
reading public, however, was somewhat light- 
ened by the announcement that the plays of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw were to be published. 
Bernard Shaw was a name to arouse the imag- 
ination, for everybody felt quite sure that he 
must be somebody, and nobody (in America) 
knew just who he was. It was obvious also 
that his plays must be literary plays, because 
no one could remember having seen them or 
having heard of them on the stage. Here was a 
bit of comfort for those who held that, entirely 
aside from stage representation, there was intel- 
ligent pleasure to be gained from reading plays. 

The position would seem to be this: Here 
are so-called plays. They have not been great 
stage successes. They do not please immediate 
audiences. Yet shall they not be read, per- 
haps, with intelligent pleasure? Here is a book ; 
and a book of which the content distinguishes 
it readily from directories, catalogues, vol- 
umes of this or that “series,” railway novels, 
logarithmic tables, accumulations of by-gone 
journalism, cook-books, and so forth, to which 
we instinctively deny the name of literature: 
these plays are read with aroused intelligerce, 
they must give impressions or opinions, and 
these impressions or opinions must be of inter- 
est to the critic. What shall he say about them ? 

Of course these plays are not ostentatious 
* closet-plays””; they are not remarkable in 
form or technique. Some plays, as we read 
them, do not seem at all adapted for the stage. 
«“ Hanneles Himmelfahrt”’ was successful, cu- 
riously enough, but we do not readily imagine 
anyone acting “ Pélléas et Mélisande.” The 
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plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw, however, are cast 
“in the ordinary practical comedy form in use 
at all the theatres ”; they are meant to be acted 
when anyone comes along that can act them. 
Still, the author publishes them that they may 
also be read. 

His reasons for thinking it well tu read plays 
are not precisely those just indicated. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw says that Englishmen do not 
customarily go to the theatre. Even if they 
did, they might not like “literary plays”: in 
Spain people go to the theatre every night, but 
they do not wish to see “ literary plays” for all 
that; they have invented another kind of en- 
tertainment which they like much better. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw also thinks “that a perfectly 
adequate and successful stage representation of 
a play requires a combination of circumstances 
so extraordinarily fortunate that [he] doubts 
whether it ever occurred in the history of the 
world.” This I take leave to think is almost 
hyperecritical. A writer of plays probably con- 
ceives his unwritten play in terms of the stage- 
circumstance to which he is accustomed ; and 
if the play appears in that circumstance, it 
is probably “ adequately presented,”— as ade- 
quately, at least, as it can ever exist in the 
mind of a reader. 

It is not for these reasons that I approve of 
printed plays. I approve of them because I 
can see that there may be such a thing as a lit- 
erary form called “the drama” which will en- 
able a man to do what he cannot do in any other 
way. This literary form is conditioned partly 
by the simpler current exigencies of the stage 
as they are understood by most readers — this 
is the conventional part,— and partly by the 
necessity of appealing to one reader alone, 
instead of to a number of hearers together. The 
acted play is governed by neither of these neces- 
sities. The acted play must conform to a great 
number of mechanical and theatrical neces- 
sities, which the average reader knows nothing 
at all about, and it appeals to the eyes and the 
minds of a number of persons gathered together, 
which is a very different thing from one person 
alone. Perhaps the greatest plays are those 
which succeed under all these conditions ; but 
certainly some plays will answer one set of re- 
quirements and other plays will answer the 
other. Now suppose you have a play which an- 
swers the first set, but not the second ; what will 
you do? Call it an absurdity, with Mr. Brander 
Matthews’ I imagine myself doing so, and 
feel that I am absurd myself ; so I try to regard 
it otherwise. 








After this it may seem unwise to allow that 
the chief characteristics of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
plays are not precisely dramatic. They might 
appear in other work of their author as well as 
here. A great dramatist has leading charac- 
teristics which are especially dramatic, which 
demand the stage. I do not see that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has. Sudermann, Ibsen, Mae- 
terlinck,— to take both practical playwrights 
and airy theorists,— are each noteworthy for 
things that would not appear if they wrote 
novels. In the case of Sudermann, who has 
written novels, the chief characteristic of his 
dramatic work — which I take to be the com- 
bining of a number of motives in one focus — 
is not at all obvious in them. But the striking 
thing about Mr. Bernard Shaw might be made 
to appear in a novel, and, I think, quite as well 
as it is made to appear in the plays. 

It does not follow from this that these 
plays are especially undramatic, even from the 
point of view of the stage. In fact, they were 
all written for the stage. One does not wonder 
that “Arms and the Man” received some 
applause ; it is more remarkable that “ You 
Never Can Tell” was not put on the stage. 
“ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” was barred for 
non-dramatic reasons. I have said that the 
main characteristic of these plays — the par- 
ticular mood of realism — was not dramatic. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the special 
mode of its manifestation does belong to the 
stage. Mr. Bernard Shaw is a realist, but he 
does not mean to be dull for all that, not over- 
serious, plodding, stupid, dry-as-dust, dodder- 
ing. He attains his end by a curious expedient 
which I think must belong particularly to the 
stage,—I do not easily conceive of it elsewhere, 
—namely, by what, at first, appears to be almost 
conventional farce. This general form of irony 
is not impossible in other kinds of literature, 
although it is rather uncommon ; but it cannot 
be realized in the way followed here, except on 
the stage. 

These plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw might 
make, and probably have made, a good deal of 
talk from a point of view which does not dis- 
tinguish between a play and, let us say, a trea- 
tise. “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is written 
on a matter which is not usually regarded — 
and rightly enough — as mentionable in ordi- 
nary society. ‘* Widowers’ Houses ” deals with 
another “ problem,” and this time a perfectly 
proper one. “ The Philanderer ” is apparently 
conceived as being on still another question ; 
but here Mr. Bernard Shaw carries his farce so 
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seriously. These are the “ unpleasant plays ” 
so called ; less pleasant than the others chiefly 
because they exhibit the following out of rather 
a poor idea. The “ problem play ” seems to be 
rather a modern English habit; Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Jones lean to it. But it is not in its 
nature anything especially dramatic: in fact, 
reasoning from Aristotle’s central idea, it seems 
to me undramatic. 

Anyway, it is not here a matter of especial 
interest, for it is not a characteristic of the best 
of these plays. It is lacking in “Candida,” 
*“ Arms and the Man,” and * You Never Can 
Tell”; these have no problems, they are not 
tracts or criticisms or police reports in disguise. 
They are simply plays. “ Pleasant Plays” they 
are called by Mr. Bernard Shaw, and to my 
mind the reason for their being pleasant is 
because they are much better as plays than the 
unpleasant ones. Of the three, + Candida” 
has most depth. The two others are very 
amusing and have much good meat to them. 
But “ Candida” has more earnest searching- 
ness, or searching earnestness, on some rather 
deep points. I have seen it called “as true a 
poem as was ever written in prose.” This seems 
a complimentary ‘remark, but neither well- 
founded nor at all descriptive. I should say 
that it is a play which pleases at the time and 
pleases in remembrance. I almost regret that 
the poet in the play was not lame, or something 
of the sort (as Mr. Bernard Shaw suggests), 
so that it might have been acted. 


Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARYANS.* 


The learned author of “The Evolution of 
the Aryan,” Rudolph von Ihering, never fully 
completed the work. Three books out of the 
seven which were to comprise it were never 
written, and the fourth book is probably far 
from complete. It is well, however, that what 
was written has been printed. The books in 
which the life and history of the primitive 
Aryan have been reconstructed deal chiefly or 
exclusively with evidence from language. This 
work is a study of survival in custom. The 
translator, in his preface, says : 


“Von Ihering was a wonderfully versatile man. A 
Professor of Roman Law — one of the greatest author- 





Translated by A. Drucker. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





of his spare time to the study of ancient history, prin- 
cipally of those customs pertaining to law which seemed 
to him incongruous with the state of civilization which 
the Romans of that period had reached: and this work 
is the outcome of his researches.” 


Our author’s conclusions are not always in 
harmony with some of the favorite views of the 
present time. He believes the first home of the 
Aryans was in Asia— in ancient Bactria. He 
claims that migration took place from there 
into Europe and into India. This ancient 
Asiatic people is his parent-nation or mother- 
nation. He considers the migration to have 
been of long duration, and locates a second 
home of the Aryans in the great plain of South- 
ern Europe. This second home appears to have 
been a resting-place for the migrating masses. 
From it, later migrations populated almost the 
whole of Europe with Aryan folk, and the dif- 
ferentiation of the five great nations — Greeks, 
Latins, Celts, Teutons, Slavs — took place 
locally. To the migrating peoples, particularly 
while in their second home, the author appears 
to confine the name Indo-European. 

These are fundamental ideas from which and 
to which von Ihering works. His argument is 
interesting and ingenious. Almost ignoring lin- 
guistic evidence, he studies survival and cus- 
tom. In the four books he investigates the 
Aryan Parent Nation, Aryans and Semites, 
Emigration of the Aryans, The Wandering. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh books were to have 
dealt with the Second’ Home, Origin of the 
European Nations, Difference of the European 
Nations. Von lhering considers the Aryans in 
their original home to have lacked energy and 
practicality ; the modern Hindu, dreamy and 
unpractical, more adequately represents them 
than do the modern peoples of Europe. By his 
method the author claims to prove that the first 
home was inland, and probably isolated by lines 
of enclosing mountains. Although a settled and 
populous folk, the parent nation was pastoral 
and non-agricultural ; it was ignorant of metals, 
and built neither towns nor houses of stones ; 
law, whether international or domestic, crim- 
inal or property, was at a low stage of devel- 
opment. 

The power which converted the Aryan 
dreamer of inland Asia into a nation, from 
which should come the eminently practical 
Roman, is claimed to have been contact with 
Semitic civilization. The contrast drawn be- 
tween Aryan and Semitic cultures, and the pic- 
ture of old Babylonian culture, are masterpieces 
of work. To the Babylonian, von Ihering 
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attributes the town, the fortress, the stone (or 
brick) house, the trade of building, measure- 
ment of time and dimension, brick-burning, use 
of water, navigation and commerce ; and these 
were transmitted to the Aryans. The fact of 
the migration, its character, the customs devel- 
oped in it and by it, are investigated, and many 


curious and at first sight inexplicable customs | 
| temper, and the occasion was chiefly improved in 


are traced in their beginnings back to that time. 
In the ver sacrum, for example, von Ihering 
sees the ceremonial repetition of the once forced 
swarming forth of the young to seek a new 
home. Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the 
tracing back to reasonable and useful origins 
of the curious practices connected with the 
Roman fetiales, pontifices, and auspices. 

The style of the work is charming; the argu- 
ment forceful. The analysis is clear, and the ar- 
gument is summed up in a series of propositions, 
each growing out of the preceding. Whether 
the author’s conclusions are always sound, or 
his fundamental ideas are accepted, the mate- 
rial and the mode of presenting it are so new 
and important that the book must have a not- 
able influence in the discussion of Aryan ori- 


gins and development. Freperick STARR. 


THE REACTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
ON FAITH.* 





If the first effect of a growth in knowledge was 
unbelief, its far more extended and permanent re- 
sult has been a reopening and a reconsideration in 
many ways of the terms of faith. The group of 
books before us, and the multitude of works with 
which they are associated, are illustrations of the 


‘th whi - | 
eagerness with which men shortly bring any new | The author keeps firmly to the ground except when 


| he approaches his last dogmatic conclusion. 


resources of knowledge to the ever-enduring and 
inescapable inquiries of our spiritual life. 

The first book on our list, “The New Puritanism,” 
illustrates this reaction in one of the many phases 
which it presents. The New Puritanism is the re- 
ligious cast which a wider sympathy with men has 
given to our Christian life. Henry Ward Beecher, 
if not a critical student of Sociology, had a pene- 








*Tue New Pvriranism. Papers by Lyman Abbott, 
Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George H. Gordon, 
Washington Gladden, William J. Tucker. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 


SELFHOOD AND Service. By David Beaton. Chi : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. __— ‘ _ 


Tus Mysrery or Lire. 


By H E, Ri -M. 
“uD. y Harry Richards, A.M., 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Divine Immanence. By J. R. Li rth, M.A. N 
York: The Macmillan Co. _ ~ 
Lire, Deatn, AnD immortAtity. By William M. Bryan 
M.A., LL.D. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. — 

Tax Crxricat Lire. A Series of Letters to Ministers. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 


trative grasp of its immediate facts, and a very 
living interest in them. It was this spiritual insight 
which imparted to him a prophetic force, and 
impelled him to give a more loving and tender ren- 
dering of Christian life. Christ was to him the 
great heart of God, the great heart of humanity ; 
and so arose the New Puritanism. Those who 
united in the recent celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Plymouth Church are men of a kindred 


the enforcement of this more universal life. The 
book has interest for all who are in sympathy with 
a more immediate and renovative effort among men, 
in their personal and social relations. 

“ Selfhood and Service” is also a bringing of 
social truth to Christian experience. Its main con- 
tention is the personal and social discipline which 
attends upon the acquisition of wealth. The thought 
so far is plain, adequate, and stimulating. We can 
hardly feel that the author, in treating this theme, 
was at liberty to overlook, to the degree he has, 
two essentials in making production personally and 
socially beneficent. Thorough integrity, akeen recog- 
nition of the rights of men, and generous sympathy 
— making one’s efforts directly aidful to all asso- 
ciated with him — must be present, or the getting 
and dispensing of wealth will both lose their spiritual 
value. The three stand in this order of importance: 
integrity, aidfulness, beneficence. Beneficence, 
divorced from the other two, is mere tinsel. The 
fine beneficence of a modern Croesus is not suffi- 
cient to gild the enormous mass of injury inflicted 
on society by his business methods and spirit. 

“Divine _Immanence” approaches the central 
spiritual problem, the conception of the nature of 


| God, from the side of philosophy and science. What 
| conception brings most light, and is most in har- 


| mony with our present forms of knowledge? 


The 
book is unusually clear, definite, and progressive in 
its line of thought. The subject, though abstruse, 
is followed with ease and pleasure in its presentation. 


He 


| then leaps somewhat into the air. 


| gether of the terms of science and faith. 


_ and immortal hopes are made to rest. 


“The Mystery of Life” is another bringing to- 
It isa 
work not without ability, yet it yields comparatively 
little stimulus or instruction. The two elements of 
science and revelation are not thoroughly fused in 
each other. The book is the presentation and vin- 
dication of a somewhat involved and arbitrary 
dogma — that of a distinct spirit superinduced upon 
mind, life, and body. The spiritual being is a fourth 
entity, on whose presence or absence man’s higher 
The recon- 


| ciliation, therefore, of the physical and the spiritual 
| is the absence of any contradiction between them, 





not their union in one supreme product. Revelation 
remains revelation under a narrow dogmatic form. 

“ Life, Death, and Immortality ” receives its title 
from the first of a series of essays not very closely 
united, and which have been in part previously pub- 
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lished. Among these essays are: “Oriental Relig- 
ions,” “ Christianity and Mohammedanism,” “ The 
Natural History of Church Organization,” “The 
Heresy of Non-Progressive Orthodoxy,” “ Miracles.” 
The author has a highly speculative mind, and this 
fact will render some of the essays less interesting 
to the mass of readers. His thought is coherent and 
his style perspicuous. One feels that he is brought 
in contact with an unusually vigorous personality. 
The appeal is constantly and exclusively to reason. 
Yet a strong religious faith pervades the discussions. 
We especially commend the essay entitled “ Bud- 
dhism and Christianity.” 

The chief interest of “Clerical Life ” is literary. 
It is made up of letters, twenty in number, addressed 
chiefly to some minister whose faults or circum- 
stances are to come under criticism. Though these 
letters are, on the title page, referred to eight differ- 
ent authors, they are each anonymous, and are quite 
uniform in method and in style. Eight of them, 
signed X., are presumably written by Dr. Watson. 
They are somewhat of the Addisonian order : indi- 
rect, mild, and satirical, in their praise and censure. 
The occasion chosen is not ordinarily a serious one, 
and it is gracefully presented under a variety of 
side lights. The book is enjoyable and not unin- 
structive. The title, however, is more serious than 
the treatment. There is an occasional defect in 
taste in allowing the subject of stricture to become 
too idiotic in his faults — as in the case of the min- 
ister who had been to Germany. The critic seems 
to find himself unable to set on the dogs of criticism 
till he has clothed his victim in bear-skins. 


Joun Bascom. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS, 


The red cover of “‘ The International 
Scientific Series” (Appleton ) has 
come to be a trade-mark of scientific 
respectability. As in all series, the works differ 
widely in scholarship and value; but a laudable 
standard of average excellence has been maintained. 
It is particularly unfortunate that a topic which has 
been so constantly beset with the dogmatism of 
system-makers should find such an unsatisfactory 
representation in this series. Volume LX XVIII. 
(* Memory and its Cultivation,” by F. W. Edridge 
Green) is as completely out of place in a scientific 
series as it is innocent of the sound psychological 
principles upon which alone a modern book on mem- 
ory can be wisely written. Instead of the compre- 
hensive physiological and psychological basis for the 
proper presentation of the processes of memory 
which modern research makes possible, we have a 
totally arbitrary system of rejuvenated phrenolog- 
ical faculties in which Time and Eventuality, Size 
and Incongruity, Causality and Cautiousness, Imi- 
tation and Benevolence, all hold cotrdinate and 
chaotic sway. Eight most illogical and unnecessary 


An unscientific 
number of a 
scientific series. 





reasons are given why it is not possible to determine 
the position of a faculty from the conformations of 
the skull, and a medley of thirteen even more un- 
fortunate arguments is offered to prove that the 
faculties of the mind are multiple. Is this nineteenth- 
century science? With such a theoretical basis, 
the nature of memory is unfolded and a system of 
practical rules for the cultivation of memory is de- 
veloped. The expositions and explanations are quite 
largely of the type of a by-gone age when the power 
of opium to put one to sleep was acceptably ex- 
plained by reason of its soporific faculty. A man 
who has a “large faculty for colour” is one who 
remembers colors easily, and one who remembers 
colors easily may be said to have a “large fac- 
ulty for colour.” The precepts founded upon this 
type of analysis are of that aggravatingly vague 
and didactic form which tell us to seek a certain 
end, which is exactly what we clearly know, and 
fail to tell us how to go about it, which is the 
helpless ignorance we had hoped to relieve. No 
book written by an intelligent writer is continuously 
bad ; and there are scattered here and there through- 
out the three hundred pages some suggestive facts 
and illustrations. But it is hopeless to suppose that 
any seeker after a good memory, who is urged on 
by the glittering prospect of the preface that the 
discovery of the facts of memory enabled the author 
to learn a subject in a fifth of the time that it for- 
merly occupied, will be able to steer his tortuous 
way through this poorly illuminated tangle, with 
either profit or pleasure. A student who attended 
the memory classes of a famous “ memory profes- 
sor,” when asked how he profited by the instruction, 
replied that he thought he would have progressed 
very satisfactorily, were it not that he constantly 
forgot to go to the lessons. The best advice to offer 
the student of memory is to ask him to remember, 
not to attempt the study of memory by the aid of 
this unfortunate volume. 


If a recent publication entitled 
and the spirit “ Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of 
ome the Age” (Putnam) had fallen into 
the hands of Mr. Howells previous to his recent 
discourse upon American literary centres, he might 
have added Sewanee, Tennessee, to his list. To 
the reading public, Sewanee is known as the seat of 
the University of the South, the home of at least 
three distinguished men of letters—Professor Trent, 
Professor Wells, and the Rev. Greenough White — 
and the place of publication of that admirable and 
dignified quarterly, “The Sewanee Review.” It 
transpires from the volume above mentioned that 
Sewanee also boasts an English Club of gentlemen 
and ladies, which has had a somewhat chequered 
existence since 1885, and has devoted itself to the 
study of English language, literature, and thought. 
The subject chosen for last year’s study was “the 
spirit of the age” as typified by Matthew Arnold ; 
and it was voted, at the end of the season, to pub- 
lish the papers that had been written about this 
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theme. The result is a handsome volume, edited by 
Mr. Greenough White, and containing fourteen brief 
essays which consider, besides Arnold’s own work, 
such writers as Clough, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Austin, and Mrs. Ward, and such cognate 
topies as “ The Late Course of Religious Thought,” 
« Recent History Writing,” and “ Lord Leighton 
and the Late Course of English Art.” The value 
of work of this sort is, of course, chiefly subjective 
and social, but the book of the Club makes an attract- 
ive showing, and sets an excellent example to other 
similar organizations. The papers contributed by 
the editor, and by his clerical colleague, Mr. W. P. 
DuBose, are those of the most value, although all 
are thoughtful and well-expressed. A certain nar- 
rowness of standpoint, an occasional unpleasant 
assumption of superior airs, and a trifle too much of 
editing, are the main defects of the discussion. We 
must find room for one delicious bit of unconscious 
humor in the statement that “it is apparent that a 
work on the plan of Dr. Moulton’s ‘ Modern Read- 
er’s Bible’ would have delighted” Arnold. Dr. 
Moulton has numerous gifts, but he has not the gift 
of style for himself or of the sense for style in lit- 
erature, and his scientific arrangement of the serip- 
tures is precisely the sort of thing that would have 
filled Arnold’s soul with grief and inspired his 
most pungent satire. His “ Isaiah” showed how 
the thing ought to be done, and his way was not 
Dr. Moulton’s way, to put it mildly. 


Thackeray's request that he should 
not be made the subject of a formal 
biography is well-known, and has 
hitherto kept the material remaining in the possess- 
ion of his family from being used in a life of the 
great novelist. Such sketches of his career as have 
been produced have been drawn from unofficial 
sources, and have proved meagre and unsatisfactory. 
But daring the thirty-five years that have elapsed 
since his death, a considerable amount of his corre- 
spondence has been made public, and the outline, at 
least, of his life-history has gradually shaped itself 
in the minds of interested students of his work. So 
many misconceptions have arisen, both concerning 
his private life and his artistic endeavor, that it be- 
comes a delicate question of ethics to determine 
whether his family have acted wisely in their literal 
compliance with his expressed wish. At all events, 
Mrs. Ritchie, the daughter from whose pen the 
biography, if ever decided upon, should properly 
come, has so far relaxed her original resolution as 
to take part in the production of a “ biographical 
edition ” of his writings that will serve, to a consid- 
erable extent, as a substitute for the more formal 
“life” for which many students have not ceased to 
hope. In any case, this new publication presents 
the work of Thackeray to his readers in a highly 
acceptable form, and seems likely to supersede all 
its predecessors in popular favor and become the 
standard library edition of his novels. There are 
to be thirteen stout volumes in all, published monthly 





(Harper), and with each volume there will be incor- 
porated, in the form of an introduction, such pas- 

from his letters, journals, and sketch-books 
as relate to the history of the novel in question, and 
to the private life of the novelist at the time con- 
cerned. Three of the volumes have thus far been 
issued; and as each of them contains about forty 

of this introductory matter, much of which 
has never before been published, a simple calculation 
will show that we may expect from them all a 
biography, however fragmentary and incoherent, 
amounting in the aggregate to some five hundred 
pages. That this will prove a boon to the student 
of literary history is quite evident, and the name of 
Mrs. Ritchie guarantees performance of the delicate 
task in a manner that will be at once tactful and 
trustworthy. aioe 
Mr. Philip H. Goepp’s “ Symphonies 
and their Meaning” (Lippincott) is 
the sort of book that we approach 
with a dark foreboding. So much nonsense has 
been written about the “meaning” of absolute 
music, and so many writers havesought to give an 
objective significance to their own purely subjective 
impressions of the sonata and the symphony, that 
suspicion of such a title as the above is not unrea- 
sonable. Happily, Mr. Goepp does not justify the 
suspicion, and his discussion is reasonably free from 
the vagaries of interpretation that make so much 
of the critical literature of music absolutely worth- 
less. He does not escape the rhapsodical manner 
altogether, but it is fairly evident that his language 
is figurative, and that he understands it to be so. 
Still, this sort of thing, which occurs now and then, 
is at least ominous: “ Suddenly a turn of the major 
lets in a clear ray of hope, and then comes the 
heroic lift from the abode of devils to that of angels, 
from hell to heaven from sinister, overwhelming 
evil to moral triumph.” For the most part, how- 
ever, Mr. Goepp’s book is a technical — but not too 
technical — analysis of about a dozen of the greatest 
of the symphonies, written with both knowledge 
and understanding, and provided with copious illus- 
trations in musical notation. It is a good book for 
the serious concert-goer who, although not a musi- 
cian himself, has reached the point of realizing that 
music is one of the most important means of culture, 
and cannot be omitted from any well-considered 
scheme of liberal education. 


Symphonies and 
their meaning. 


“The Library of Literary History,” 
a publishing enterprise undertaken 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin and repre- 
sented in this country by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, pens its prospectus in the following words: 
“ There is for every nation a history, which does not 
respond to the trumpet-call of battle, which does not 
limit its interest to the conflict of dynasties. This 
— the history of intellectual growth and artistic 
schievement — if less romantic than the popular 
panorama of kings and queens, finds its material in 
imperishable masterpieces, and reveals to the student 


Literary history 
of nations. 
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something at once more vital and more picturesque 
than the quarrels of rival parliaments. Nor is it in 
any sense unscientific to shift the point of view from 
politics to literature. It is but the fashion of his- 
tory which insists that a nation lives only for her 
warriors, a fashion which might long since have been 
ousted by the commonplace reflection that, in spite 
of history, the poets are the true masters of the 
earth.” As well, perhaps, as general terms can de- 
scribe such a series of volumes as is here projected, 
the passage quoted will suffice ; and we may point to 
M. Jusserand's “ Literary History of the English 
People” as an already existent concrete embodiment 
of the idea. The first volume of the new series, “ A 
Literary History of India,” by Mr. R. W. Frazer, 
speaks well for the enterprise, and presents the views 
of a scholar long and favorably identified with his 
subject, who commands at the same time a singu- 
larly graceful and attractive style. Mr. Frazer 
begins with the Aryans, and carries us from the 
twilight period of Indian history, through the secular 
struggle between Brahmanism and Buddhism, down 
to modern times and what literature these times 
have produced. The epics and the drama are made 
the subject of special studies, and the work is, asa 
whole, the most readable and interesting treatment 
of its entire theme with which we are acquainted. 
It makes a handsome volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, and sets for its successors a standard of ex- 
cellence that will not easily be surpassed. We note 
that Professor Barrett Wendell has been commis- 
sioned to prepare “ A Literary History of the United 
States” for the series. 





Dr. Richard Garnett’s “ History of 
Italian Literature” (Appleton) is the 
fourth volume to appear in the series 
of “ Literatures of the World,” and is the best of 
the four, which amounts to very high praise when 
we consider the admirable treatment given to French 
and English literature by Professor Dowden and Mr. 
Gosse. It also emphasizes, even more than its prede- 
cessors, the intention of the series as a whole, which is 
obviously not to furnish an elementary compendium 
of knowledge, but rather to discuss literature from the 
standpoint of modern criticism, and for the benefit 
of an audience already in possession of the bare facts. 
One must know a certain amount beforehand about 
the history of Italian literature to get much profit 
from such a study as Dr. Garnett has written, and 
we are sometimes inclined to think that he takes too 
much previous information for granted to permit an 
appeal to other than a narrow audience. On the other 
hand, given the intention of addressing a cultivated 
circle of readers, there is not sufficient cause for 
refraining so carefully from the smallest scrap of 
original quotation, particularly as the author does 
not hesitate to introduce Latin quotations whenever 
it pleases him. In quoting Jowett with seeming 
approval, to the effect that Italian literature is “the 
greatest in the world after Greek, Latin, English,” 
we think that enthusiasm for his subject has carried 
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the author too far. Even if the names of the great 


Italians are “ weighed rather than counted,” as he 
suggests, French literature still remains a more im- 
portant product, and is the second of modern litera- 
tures as unquestionably as English is the first. The 
style of Dr. Garnett’s book, although it slips now 
and then, is on the whole singularly fine; it is fin- 
ished and graceful, at once delicate and strong, and 
never relapses into prosiness. The translations intro- 
duced are numerous, largely made by Dr. Garnett 
himself, and are exceptionally successful in repro- 
ducing both the thought and the form of their orig- 
inals. 


Krugerandthe Mr. Reginald Statham, in “ Paul 
South African § Kruger and his Times” (L. C. Page 
ae & Co.) gives an account of the rise 
of the South African Republic, a small and remote 
country lately made conspicuous by the fiasco of the 
Jameson Raid, and the development of the Kruger 
family, newly illustrious through its worthy repre- 
sentative Paul Kruger, beloved by his own people 
as “Oom Paul,” the biographical and historical ele- 
ments appearing to be quite inseparable. The nar- 
rative is well sustained, the situations are strongly 
picturesque, and the contrasts and parallels are 
handled with the skill of a trained advocate. The 
reader, however, is compelled to feel that there must 
be a respondent in the case, whose presentation, 
though different, might be equally interesting, per- 
haps equally convincing. 


Nothing better in its way has ever 


dattnsated by come to our notice than Mr. James 
a Saye. Bryce’s study of Gladstone (Century 
Co.). The little book is a model of pith and com- 


pression and effective breadth of delineation, and it 
should be read and conned by everyone desiring a 
competent knowledge of this foremost of Victorian 
statesmen. Mr. Gladstone’s life was long, and sin- 
gularly eventful; his character was as complex as 
his pursuits were multifarious ; and for almost half 
a century his career was so closely interwoven 
with the public affairs of his country that the story 
of his parliamentary life comes near to being an 
outline of concurrent English polities. Yet in the 
brief space of 104 small pages, Mr. Bryce has man- 
aged to give us a portrait that for essential truth is 
likely to remain unsurpassed. He discusses his hero 
as parliamentarian, orator, and author, and there 
are separate chapters on his social qualities, his 
“ originality and independence,” his religious char- 
acter, and so on. The book contains a striking 
frontispiece portrait. 


A suitable complement to Mr. Bryce’s 
depicted in somewhat abstract and analytical 
alll study is Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s 
capital little volume entitled “ Talks with Mr. Glad- 
stone (Longmans). Mr. Tollemache has attempted 
very successfully, though in a small way, to Bos- 
wellize Mr. Gladstone, with whom he had a number 
of rather serious talks on topics literary, political, 
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and religious, and whom he seems to have “drawn 
out” very skilfully. The “talks” ranged from 
1856 to 1870, and from 1891 to 1896; and they 
certainly offer a good many curiosities, even eccen- 
tricities, of opinion. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone liked to 
be paradoxical on occasion. Once, when Mr. Tolle- 
mache asked him at what period he wished his lot 
could have been thrown (he had already expressed 
his own preference for the nineteenth century), the 
liberal leader replied: “I should have chosen the 
time of Homer.”” Commenting on Dives, he ob- 
served : “I look upon him as a very mild instance. 
As landlords go, he was above the average; he did let 
Lazarus have of his superfluities.”. Mr. Tollemache 
has reported his “talks” nearly verbatim, and they 
are decidedly fresh, interesting, and suggestive. The 
frontispiece portrait is evidently from a quite recent 
photograph, and is painfully suggestive of the long 
period of suffering that preceded Mr. Gladstone’s 
death. 





In “ Outlines of the Earth’s History” 
( Appleton ), Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard University, has supplied a 
much-needed compendinm of physiography. Illus- 
trating his statements from a copious fund of mate- 
rial authenticated by careful observation, experi- 
ment, and research, the author describes and 
explains the processes now active in earth, sea, air, 
and the surrounding universe. He holds that the 
history of the earth is a continuous record, whose 
most instructive chapter is that now being written. 
Nature's laws change not. That which is is that 
which hath been, and the present is the interpreter 
of the past. Professor Shaler’s style is clear, pleas- 
ant, and persuasive, and the book will appeal to the 
popular reader as well as to the student of this most 
fascinating science. 


Outlines of the 
earth's history. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


A catalogue of the Dante collection presented to 
Cornell University by Professor Willard Fiske is in 
course of preparation by Mr. Theodore W. Koch, whose 
“Dante in America” we reviewed about a year ago. 
The first part of this catalogue, including only “ Dante’s 
Works” (in the original and translations) has just been 
published at Ithaca, and forms a quarto pamphlet of 
nearly a hundred double-column pages. Two further 
parts are being prepared, and the work will be paged 
continuously. The entries include, besides strictly bib- 
liographical particulars, such additional matter as notes 
on the textual value of the editions, extracts from ex- 
planatory prefaces, and occasional bits of authoritative 
quotation. 

Mr. Mosher’s dainty publications are always welcome, 
and all the more so when they come unexpected, as in 
the case of the booklet recently issued. Our Ambassador 
to England, Mr. Jobn Hay, was a guest of the Omar 
Khayyam Clab in London at a dinner last December, 
and made a brief address so felicitous that it well de- 
served the houor of the present publication. All Omar 
collectors will want these words “In Praise of Omar,” 
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and will thank the publisher for having given them so 
exquisite a dress. Two or three apt quotations in prose 
and verse, from Mr. Aldrich, Mr. J. H. McCarthy, and 
Mrs. Marriott-Watson, add to the charm of this minia- 
ture volume. 

Although so many thousand cases have been decided 
by the higher Federal Courts, few embrace the great 
basic principles of Constitutional Law. For the con- 
venience of students and others having occasion to refer 
to them, Dr. Carl Evans Boyd has edited sixty-three 
representative cases under the title “ Cases on Consti- 
tutional Law” (Callaghan). They extend from Chis- 
holm vs. Georgia to Jn re Debs and will prove of value 
as ready references. 

Messrs. Copeland & Day deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of book-lovers for the series of volumes in which 
they have reproduced certain of the sonnet-sequences of 
English poetry — Rossetti, Mrs. Browning, and others. 
Their latest issue is the volume of “ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” printed, like its predecessors, in the manner 
made so familiar by the Kelmscott Press of William 
Morris, with ornamental designs by Mr. Bertram Gros- 
venor Goodhue. This edition follows the divisions of 
the sonnets made by Mr. Charles Armitage Brown, 
marking the two main sections with bordered pages, and 
the subdivisions with larger initials than those com- 
monly used. 


Miss Mary E. Burt, who has done so much excellent 
work in the preparation of reading-books for children, 
has collaborated with Mrs. George W. Cable in the edit- 
ing of “ The Eugene Field Book ” (Scribner), a collec- 
tion of verses, stories, and letters for school reading. 
Miss Burt has made her selections “ upon a basis fur- 
nished by the children themselves, after repeated expe- 
riments,” and the extracts “have been graded and 
arranged, after repeated tests, in the order of their 
simplicity.” The book has an introduction by Mr. 
Cable, a sheaf of Field’s letters to his children, and a 
chapter of annotated autobiography. 


The semi-annual bound volume of “ The Land of 
Sunshine ” (December to June) makes the accustomed 
good showing in text and illustrations. The latter are 
more profuse, and of a better average quality, than 
heretofore, and present effectively many charming 
phases of California life and landscape. The notes by 
the editor, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, are a strong fea- 
ture of this periodical,—piquant, vigorous, independent, 
and representing an Americanism of the truer and more 
stable sort which we have none too much of in Cali- 
fornia or anywhere else just now. Published at 501 
Stimson Building, Los Angeles. 

The following text-books in modern languages have 
been recently received: “A Brief German Grammar 
with Exercises ” (American Book Co.), by Dr. Hjalmar 
Edgren and Mr. Laurence Fossler; “ A Course in Ger- 
man Composition, Conversation, and Grammar Review ” 
(Ginn), by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt; « Nicotiana und 
Andere Erziihlungen” (Heath), by Rudolf Baumbach, 
edited by Dr. Bernhardt; “The Preceptor’s French 
Course” (Hinds & Noble), by Mr. Ernest Weekley; 
“La Fille du Député” (Holt), by M. Georges Ohnet, 
edited by Mr. G. A. D. Beck; “Douze Contes Nou- 
veaux” (American Book Co.), by M. C. Fontaine, and two 
booklets edited by M. Alphonse N. Van Daell, published 
in Boston by “L’Echo de la Semaine,” and containing 


M. Bourget’s story “ Antigone” and “ Six Jolis Contes ” 
by various writers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish “An Advanced Arith- 
metic ” and a ‘* New School Aigebra,” both by Mr. G. A. 
Wentworth. 

Asmall manual of “ Industrial Electricity,” translated 
from the French of M. H. de Graffigny, and edited by 
Mr. A. G. Elliott, is published by the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just published 
Part X. of Dr. M. Jastrow’s “ Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the 
Midrashic Literature.” 

«Green Fields and Running Brooks,” a collection of 
poems, appears as Volume VII. in the new edition of 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s works now in course of 
publication by the Messrs. Scribner. 

A monograph on the “ Anti-Slavery Leaders of North 
Carolina,” by Dr. John Spencer Bassett, is published in 
the series of “Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.” 

Pye Chavasse’s “* Advice to a Mother,” as edited by 
Dr. George Carpenter, and adapted for American read- 
ers by an unnamed collaborator, is published in a fif- 
teenth edition by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish, in a box, uniform 
editions of “The Prisoner of Zenda” and “ Rupert of 
Hentzau,” by “ Anthony Hope.” We merely note the 
fact at present, reserving the new novel for review at a 
later date. 

The Macmillan Co. will publish at an early date, in 
book form, “The Biography of William Shakespeare,” 
by Mr. Sidney Lee, which has attracted so much atten- 
tion in the last published volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish a “ Physiology, 
Experimental and Descriptive,” by Mr. Buel P. Colton, 
an excellent text-book, marred only by the intrusive 
way in which tobacco and aleohol are thrust upon the 
attention of the student. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “ Pagan Papers,” now pub- 
lished in an American edition by Mr. John Lane, does 
not contain the «Golden Age” stories, but is otherwise 
a reissue of the English edition of the work, first pub- 
lished five years ago, and long out of print. 

The Maemillan Co. publish a reader for “ Nature 
Study in Elementary Schools,” edited by Mrs. Lucy 
Langdon Williams Wilson; and a “ Handbook of Na- 
ture Study,” by Mr. D. Lange, for children of maturer 
development, and designed for the help of teachers 
rather than of students. 


“Our Modern Navy,” published by Messrs. Rand, 
MeNally & Co., is an oblong octavo volume giving full 
detailed descriptions, with illustrations, of the various 
types of boats that make up the United States Navy, 
and also condensed descriptions and statistics of the other 
great navies of the world. 

Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” with an introduction and 
notes on the structure and meaning of the epic, has been 
edited for school and college use by Professor John A. 
Himes, and is published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
The entire poem is included, as it should be, even for 
students who have time to study but a portion of it. 

The board of editors of the “American Historical 
Review,” just completing its third annual volume, has 
effected an arrangement with the American Historical 
Association whereby, in return for a subsidy, the Review 





will hereafter be sent to all members of the Association. 
We have also the welcome news that, although a guar- 
anty subscription amounting to about ten thousand 
dollars has been used up by the Review during these 
three years, it “has accomplished its purpose and there 
will not be need of a renewal.” 

“The Empire and the Papacy,” by Mr. T. F. Tout, 
covers the second period of the eight comprised in the 
“ Periods cf European History ” (Macmillan), edited by 
Mr. Arthur Hassall. More specifically, its dates are 
918-1273. Six volumes of this series have now ap- 
peared, leaving only the third and eighth unpublished. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., publishers of Mr. 
Curtin’s authorized translation of “Quo Vadis,” have 
discovered another book with the same title. It is by 
Bishop Hall, of Woolwich, and the full title is: “Quo 
Vadis ? A just Censure of Travell; as is commonly 
undertaken by the Gentlemen of our Nation. London, 
1617.” 

Dr. W. C. Hollopeter, of Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished, through Messrs. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., a 
work on “ Hay-Fever and Its Successful Treatment.” 
The book is certainly timely, and its readers will take 
heart at the author’s statement that he has given “com- 
plete relief” to hundreds of patients in his private 
practice. A spray of goldenrod appropriately ornaments 
the cover. 

The “ Stories from the Classic Literature of Many 
Nations ” (Macmillan), which have been edited by Miss 
Bertha Palmer, are intended for children, whether in or 
out of school, and have a range wide enough to include 
stories from Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese, Babylonian, 
Hindu, Finnish, and American Indian sources. Most of 
them are given in the texts of the standard translations, 
while a few are retold by the editor. 

Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons are about to issue a 
most important book upon Dante, by Mr. Edmund G. 
Gardner, of Cambridge. It is entitled “ Dante’s Ten 
Heavens,” and is confined to a study of the Paradiso. 
Based upon medieval and modern commentaries, it is a 
lofty and sympathetic discussion of Dante’s conception 
of the eternal glory of Paradise. Longfellow’s transla- 
tion is the English text quoted throughout. 


Readers of the New York “ Evening Post” have been 
lately entertained by a series of sketches of life in 
Manilla, by Mr. Joseph Earle Stevens. We presume 
that the volume on “ The Philippines” by this writer, 
announced for early publication by the Messrs. Scribner, 
will prove to be, at least in part, a reproduction of these 
sketches, and we can cordially recommend it in advance 
of its appearance. It will be illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the writer. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Co. have just completed 
their series of school readers entitled “ Stepping Stones to 
Literature,” by the publication of the seventh and eighth 
volumes. The selections, with few exceptions, belong 
to good literature, and have a greater average length 
than is usual in books of this class. They have been 
compiled by Miss Sarah Louise Arnold and Mr. Charles 
B. Gilbert. The two volumes now published a 9 de- 
voted, respectively, to American and English authors. 

Word comes from abroad that Mrs. E. L. Voynich is 
dramatizing her novel, “ The Gadfly,” which has already 
reached its eleventh edition here. Mrs. Voynich will 
have a rare opportunity for stage display, her scene 
being Italy during the Austrian domination. Many of 
the episodes in her book could almost be acted as they 
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stand, among them the appearance of the Gadfly with 
the gypsy girl at the reception in Florence, the passing 


of the mountebanks, the fight in the square of the moun- | 


tain town, the scene in.the prison between father and 


son, the military execution, and the great fete in the | 


cathedral. 
We wonder how many of our readers know that 
Girard College has an endowment fund that gives it 


larger resources than are enjoyed by the wealthiest of | 


our universities. The present value of its property is 
nearly twenty-seven millions of dollars, and one cannot 


help asking whether it is doing the work that might | 


reasonably be expected from a capital so enormous. 
Those who are curious in the matter may find out just 
what it has done and is doing by reference to the recently 
published account of the “Semi-Centennial of Girard 


College.” Besides the proceedings of this celebration, the | 


volume contains a biography of Girard, a copy of his 
will, and other documents. It is edited by Mr. George 
P. Rupp, Librarian of the College. 

Karl Marx was a suggestive writer, no doubt, but his 
theories on political economy were bristling with fallacy. 


| W.G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter. B 


For instance, he regarded labor and value as tantamount | 
to the same thing. This and other errors in his reason- | 


ing were exposed by Professor Eugen von Bihm- 


| John and Sebastian Cabot, and 


Bawerk, the Austrian Minister of Finance, in a treatise | 


ostensibly published in honor of Professor Karl Kneis. 
But the treatise really amounts to a smashing refutation 
of the Marxian system, and is of cosmopolitan import- 


ance. Hence Miss Alice M. Macdonald has been at the | 


List OF NEW BOoks. 


[The following list, containing 74 titles, includes books 
received by TH Dia since its last issue. | 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor. By Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate. With portraits, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 231. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50. 

Nelson and his Times. By Rear-Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, C.B., and H, W. Wilson. Illus. in colors, ete., 
fe, eile edges, pp. 232. London: Harmsworth Brothers, 

td. $4. 


The Life of David Dudley Field. By Henry M. Field. 
With portraits, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 361. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3 

Freeman Wills, 

With portrait, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 254. gmans, Green, 
& Co. $3.50. 

Memories of a Rear-Admiral Who has Served for More 
than Half a Century in the Navy of the United States. 
By S. R. Franklin. Ilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 398, 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 

William Ewart Gladstone: His Characteristics as Man 
and Statesman. By James Bryce. With portrait, 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 104. Century Co. $1. 

Collections and Recollections. By One Who Has Kept a 
Diary. With frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 375, 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

the Discovery of North 

America. By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A. With portrait, 

12mo, pp. 311. “ Builders of Greater Britain.’’ Long- 

mans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 


| Martin Luther, the Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. 


pains to translate it in a volume entitled “Karl Marx | 
and the Close of his System.” To it Dr. James Bonar | 


has contributed an argumentative preface. The volume 
is published in this country by the Macmillan Co. 


printing the first part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which 


is being edited by Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt | 


for the Egypt Exploration Fund. The volume, which 


will appear at the end of the present month, contains | 


158 texts, 31 being literary, and including the early 
fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Sappho, Aristoxenus, 
Sophocles, and of other lost and extant classics. The 
remainder is a selection of official and private documents 


many of them of exceptional interest. 


accompanied by introductions, notes, and, in most cases, | 


by translations. There are eight collotype plates illus- 


trating the papyri of principal literary and paleograph- | 


ical importance. 

The annual gathering of booksellers and publishers’ 
representatives at Chicago, which has been held for 
several years past, is this year an event of more than 
usual interest to the trade. Most of the American 
houses have forwarded exhibits containing sample copies 
of their publications for the inspection of their custo- 
mers, and a considerable portion of the Palmer House 
is converted into a book bazar for the oceasion. Book- 
sellers from all parts of the West and South, and even 
from the Pacifie Coast, make their annual literary pil- 
gtimage to this unique book fair, which gives them an 
opportunity for inspecting and selecting stock such as 
they could not otherwise obtain. The advance copies 
and prospectuses of works in press make a good promise 
for the Fall season, and the reports of those in attend- 
ance are on the whole encouraging as to the conditions 


and prospects of the trade. The gathering is to continue | 


through July and a part of August. 





The Oxford University Press has nearly finished | Famous Authors of America. By Adella L. Baker. Illus 


By Henry Eyster Jacobs. Illus., 12mo, pp. 454. ** Heroes 
of the Reformation.”” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Gladstone the Man: A Non-Political Biography. By David 
Williamson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 127. M. F. Mansfield. 75c. 

Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny: Personal Experi- 
ences of 1857. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.1. With portrait, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 198. Macmillan Co. $1. 


with blue-print portraits, 12mo, pp. 63. Syracuse, N r.: 
George A. Mosher. Paper, 50 cts. 
HISTORY. 


A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth tothe'Fourteenth Century. By Charles Oman, M.A. 
Lilus, 8vo, uncut, pp. 667. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 

The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. By T. F. Tout, 
M.A. Period II.. with maps, 12mo, uncut, pp. 526. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 


. | The History of English Democratic Id i . = 
dating from the first to the seventh century of our era, | Ser 7 ee 


The texts are | 


teenth Century. By G. P. Gooch, M.A. 
pp. 363. ‘Cambridge Historical Essays.” 
Co. $1.40 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Pagan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 192. John Lane. $1.25. 

Talks with Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. Lionel A. Tolle- 
mache. With portrait, 16mo, gilt top, pp. 223. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.25. 

Interludes: Seven Lectures on Musical Subjects. By the 
ote yd anes bape collected and edited by 

tewart Macpherson. Wi rtrait, 12mo, t, pp. 229. 
Macmillan Co. $2. _—— woskbenons 

Capriccios. By Louis J. Biock. 12mo, t, pp. 130. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. ee ae 

Best Things by Chauncey M. Depew. Edited by John 
W. Leonard. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 218. Chicago: A. N. Mar- 
quis & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

“Don’t Worry” Nuggets: Selections from Epictetus, 
| my [ae Eliot, ant Browning. Cunptet iv 

eanne G. Pennington. 32mo, gilt top, pp. 7. . 
Howard & Hulbert. nan - serial 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Yellowplush Papers, Samuel Titmarsh, The Great 
Hoggart , Diamond, ete. By W.M. Thackeray. ‘* Bio- 
= —- 3 = Introduction by Anne Thackera 

ie. Illus., 8vo, " . pp. 649. Harpe: 
Brothers. $1.0. a 


12mo, uncut, 
Macmillan 
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VERSE. 

Persephone, and Other Poems. By Charles Camp Tarelli. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 96. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

os the Dawn: A Book of Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. 

By Joseph Leiser. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 145. Peter 
Paul Book Co. $1. 

Under the Stars, and Other Songs of the Sea. By Wallace 
Rice and Barrett Eastman. 16mo, uncut, pp. 62. Way & 
Williams. Paper. 

Green Fields and Running Brooks. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. ‘* Homestead” edition; with frontispiece, 12mo, 
gilt ton, uncut, pp. 217. Charles Scribner's S (Sold 
only by subscription. ) 

Jim Marshall’s New Pianner, and Other Western Stories. 
—— Devere. Illus., 12mo, pp. 128. M. Witmark 

ns. 


FICTION. 

Rupert of Hentzau: Being a Sequel to ‘‘ The Feieguer of 
Zenda.”” By Anthony Hope; illus. by C. D. Gibson. 
12mo, pp. 386. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 

Regina; or, The Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann Suder- 
mann ; trans. by L —~mesans Marshall. 12mo, uncut, pp. 347. 
John Lane. $1.50 

The Story ofa Play. By W. D. Howells. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

Kronstadt. By Max Pemberton. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Comedies and Errors. By Henry Harland. 
pp. 344. John Lane. $1.50. 

Arachne: A Historical Romance. By Georg Ebers; trans. 
from the German by Mary J. Safford. Sve. 16mo, 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Silence, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. Lllus., 
16mo, pp. 280. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Moriah’s Mourning, and Other Half-Hour Sketches. B 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. [llus., 12mo, pp. 219. Harper 
Brothers. $1.25 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Ho New oie. 
ray by C. D. Gibson. 12mo, pp. 307. enry Holt & 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 12mo, 
pp. 420. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

Leddy Marget. ak L. B. Walford. 12mo, pp. 233. Long- 
mans, Green, & $1.50, 

Bobbie McDuff. By Clinton Ross. Llus., 
pp. 258. L. C. Page & 

Sons of Adversity: A Romance of Queen Elizabeth's Time. 
By L. 1 oe Illus., 12mo, pp. 315. L.C. Page 


Rod’s rien and Other Stories. By Annie Eliot Trum- 
—< a. , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 285. S. Barnes 
1. 


A Cape Cod Week. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
top, uncut, pp. 170. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1. 

Ghosts I Have Met, and Nahe Others. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Ilus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 191. Harper & Brothers. 


1.25. 
By Knarf 


12mo, pp. 312. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 367. 


12mo, uncut, 


limo, uncut, 


16mo, gilt 


Jobn Ship, Mariner; or, By Dint of Valor. 


Elivas. 12mo, pp. 304. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 

Shifting —e~ aR Frederick R. Burton. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 259. eNally & Co. $1. 

Cornell th... By James Gardner Sanderson. 12mo, 
pp. 251. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


The Day Breaketh: A Tale of Jerusalem and Rome in the 
Days of Christ. By Fanny Alricks Shugert. 12mo, pp. 291. 
Henry Altemus. $1. 

Some of Our People. By Lynn Roby Meekins. With por- 
trait, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 195. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Co. $1. 

She Who Will Not When She May. By Eleanor G. 
Walton. i. l6mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. Henry 
Altemus. 

Stories by version Authors. New vols.: German, Vol. II., 
Spanish, Vol. I. Each with portrait, l6mo. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., 75 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang. lan 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 380. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. J. K, <. Welldon. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 350. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets. By Richard A. 
Armstrong, B.A. 16mo, pp. 136. Thomas Whittaker. $1. 








The Book of | tame y A New Enslich Translation, By 
Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Rev. H. A. White, M.A. 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 107. “ The Th dekes Bible.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Sacrifice of Christ: Its Vital Reality and my av 
Henry Wace, D.D. 18mo, uncut, pp. 93. Macmillan 


SCIENCE. 
The Determination of Sex. By Dr. Leopold Schenk, 
Authorized ; 12mo, pp. 222. “Werner Co. $1.50, 
sateen Fo 2e0 oFalg, 1805, Vol 1. Archives of 
lan tion, 1 y. ty) rehives o! 
the International Pel Loscs Aenciation . Edited «gdm, — 
Wheeler Bassett aa Frederick Starr. With 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 512. Charles H. gel Co. 
The Study of Man. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. Lilus., 
8vo, pp. 410. ** Science Series.’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
Industrial Electricity. Trans. and adapted from the French 
of Henry de Graffigny, and edited by A. G. Elliott, B.Sc, 
Illus., Téeno, pp. 152. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. 


NATURE. 
Nature for its Own Sake: += ~~ “4 Natural Appear- 
ances. By John C. Van ke. > beste, 16mo, 
pp. 292. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 

The Philosophy ofGovernment. By George W. Walthew. 
12mo, pp. 207. G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.25. 

Columbia University Studies. New vols.: Public Admin- 
wy in Massachusetts, by Robert Harve ey hitten, 
Ph.D.; German Wage Theories, by James 
Ph. D:; Centralization of Administration in New York 
State, ‘by John Archibald Fairlie, Ph.D. Each 8vo, 
uncut. Per vol., paper, $1. 

Municipal History and Present on of the 
City of Chicago. By Samuel Edwin Sparling, Ph.D. 

8vo, uncut, pp. 262. ison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin. Paper, 75 cts. 

Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina. By John 
Spencer Bassett, Ph.D. Lange 8vo, uncut, pp. 74. “ Johns 

opkins University Studies.’’ Paper, 50 cts. 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


Hay Fever, and its Successful Ly: B Cc. Helle 
"eo A.M. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 137. phe *s Son & 
0. . net. 


Quays Agrees to a Mother on ioe me of — 
ildren. y rge Carpenter, M.D. 12mo, pp. 435. 
George Routledge & Sons. $1. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Paysictogy, i Experimental and Dessigtive. & By Buel P. Col- 
ton, A llus., 12mo, pp. 423. D. C. Heath & Co. $1.12. 

Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Pupils in 
Elementary Schools. By D. Lange. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 329. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 

Stepping Stones to Literature. By Sarah Louise Arnold 
and Charles B. Gilbert. Reader for seventh grade and 
reader for > 1 grades ; each illus.,12mo, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Per vol., 60 cts, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Our Modern Navy: Illustrations and Statistics of the Prin- 
cipal Vessels in the U.S. Navy. With details of other 
rt navies of the world, Svo, pp. 125. Rand, McNally 


Royal Academy Pictures, 1898. In 5 parts; each large 
8vo. Cassell & Co. Per part, paper, 40 cts. 

Hints to Small Libraries. By Mary Wright Plummer. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged ; 12mo, pp. 68. Trus- 
love & Comba. 50 cts. 


RICHARD H. ARMS, A.B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. Pre ion 
for entrance to apy college or scientific school. Also, 8 culture 
courses. ddress, 16 Astor Street, ( Cuicago. 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1. — per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. Anna Ranpaut-Dient, Edito 
21 Fifth Avenue, New York rk City. 


“LOWEST PRICES ON ALL BOOKS. 


BOOK A BI-MONTHLY. TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
¢ EDWIN D. ROSS (Box 498) PHILADELPHIA. 


CH Correspondence Solicited. 
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Automatic Chain-stitch 
Sewing=Machine. 


Highest type for all purposes in which a 
chain-stitch can be used. Owing to the simple 
design, the small number of wearing parts, 
and superior material and workmanship, it is 
of remarkable durability and efficiency. 





Especially distinguished for compactness, absolute 
noiselessness, and light-running qualities. 

Adapted to a wide range of work, upon almost any 
variety of fabric. Its capacity under the arm is greater 
than that of any similar machine. 

The frame is cast in one piece, and is remarkably 
rigid and free from vibration. The feed has a positive 
motion, and the length of stitch is easily adjusted with- 
out use of springs. 

The automatic tension always supplies exactly 
the correct ‘ength of thread for each stitch, and requires 
no adjustment. 


SINGER SEWING -MACHINES 


ARE BUILT ON HONOR, AND WEAR A LIFETIME. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE; Americana; Local History ; 
Genealogy ; Rebellion; Travel; Periodicals in sets. Good books in all 
departments of literature. 

A. 8. CLARK, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 8t., New Yor«. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 

Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, h.ass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


srupy AND PRACTICE OP FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pamapg.rnta. 
Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 
THE PATHFINDER is the first and only paper presenting 
every week all history-makin, 

news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. Beni 
25 cts. for 13 weeks on trial. Tue PaTurinper, Washington, D.C. 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 


2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
for both. 


H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Pifth Avenue, New York. 








BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. ; 


DISCOUNTS _ Before bu Booxs, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. » 


F. E. GRANT, Books, » "se. fait 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — WaLrer T. 
SrEncER, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 
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DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 
Ladies find, as a light wrap, our beautiful and stylish 


AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


most comfortable and convenient. They are hand-woven, of rich light 
green, delicate pink, recherche red, soft white or black wool and . 
(Sample threads of colors sent on request.) When ordering, state color 
wanted. Sent postpaid on receipt of $7.50. Check or money order 


payable to 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 





7, REQUIRED several weeks of hard work to select our 
Summer Srocx. It would take you more than a day to 
look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The 1200 patterns 
are arranged according to price. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each grade is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cu1caco. 


BA THROOM AND FLOOR TILING A SPECIALTY. 


PEERLESS MANTEL COMPANY 


No. 45 Congress St. (bet. State 8t. and Wabash Ave.), Cacao. 


Live One Hundred Years! 


Drink Pure Water aerated with sterilized air — the only abso- 
lutely pure water — and you may. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


for family use distills pure water. Made of copper, lined with 
block tin ; easily cleaned ; simple as a tea kettle ; fits any gas, 
oil, coal, or wood stove. Four styles, $10.00 and upward. 
Write for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 
No. 129 North Green Street, Cuicaco, In LL. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


























T. 8. B. DIXON. D. H. FLETCHER. 
DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 


Suite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, Cxicaao. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a full line of Summer SurtincGs at 320 up- 
wards. Overcoats in the latest styles, $20 to $50. 


FINN & COMPANY, 
No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, IL. 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 FE. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR ge wasvene, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


291, , 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


16 oz. to the Ib. 

36 in. to the yd. 

25 sheets (100 pp.) 
to the quire. 


The Standard Blank Books. 


Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 


Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — cial, Educational, and H hold uses. Fiat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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ST. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


ROUTE, 


GRAHAM & MORTON 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Operating the Superb Side-wheel Steamers, 
CITY OF CHICAGO and 
CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 


and the New and Popular Propellers, 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J. C. FORD. 


Between Chicago, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONE DOLLAR (DAILY) EXCURSIONS. 


Leaving dock, foot of Wabash Ave., Chicago, every morning at 9:30 
and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted ; the 9:30 run arrive resorts at 1.30, 
the 12:30 run arrive at 4:30 p. m., leave resorts at 5:00 p. m. arrive 
Chicago on return at 9:00 p. m. daily. 

Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily and at 2:00 p. m. 
Saturdzys only. 

By this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the Michigan 
Fruit Belt and also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 
to Chic 

Try ‘the recently discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. 
Elegant new bath house at Benton Harbor. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 48 River St., foot of Wabash Ave. 
J. H. GRAHAM, President, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Lake Excursions— Season 1898. 
TAKE THE WHALEBACK S. S. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The Largest, Fastest Excursion Steamer in the World. 
TO AND FROM CHICAGO. 


LEAVES CHICAGO week days. . . 2... sw ww 9:30 A. M 
Leaves Chicago Gumdays . . 1. 2. 1 2 se we wo 10:00 A. M 
ee ee ee ee ee 10:00 P. M. 
LEAVES MILWAU MMB weekdays . . 1. s+ 2 2 so 4:00 P. M 
Leaves Milwaukee Sundays . ..... =... . + =SOOPM 
Leaves Milwaukee Sunday. . . . . . - s+ ws we es 3:00 A. M 
FARE FROM CHICAGO. 
Round trip, returning same day. . . . «© 1 s+ s+ ew we we $1.00 
eR ee ee 1.590 
Cee . ss 6itte » Shee web « oe ee « 100 
Saturday night trip, unlimited . . . . . ss ew we we ee 1.50 
FARE FROM MILWAUKEE. 
._. A ee ee eee ee ae a a ee ee $1.00 
ae ee eee eee ee 1.50 


Bicycles Free. Music, Café. Children 6 to 12 Half Fare. 
DOCKS CHICAGO Rush Street Bridge. 
Foot Detroit Street. 


226. eS © & 





Special rates to societies. For other information, apply to 
G. S. WHITSLAR, General Passenger Agent, 
189 La: Salie Street, CHICAGO. 





TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PRESS, Cnuicaago, 


Is prepared to undertake the manufacture of Au- 
thors’ Editions or Private Editions of meritori- 
ous works in any department of literature. The 
services rendered will include the critical revision 
of MSS. to prepare them for publication, the ed- 
itorial supervision of works passing through the 
press, tasteful and corre typography, and the 
competent oversight of all details necessary to 
the produétion of a complete and well-made book ; 
also, the distribution of copies to the press and 
elsewhere, as desired. An extended experience 
in all the praétical details of book-produétion, 
both on the literary and the mechanical sides, 
justifies the guarantee of satisfactory results to 
all in need of such services. 
Estimates given on application. Address 


THE DIAL PREss, 


No. 315 Wabash Avenue, . . Chicago, Bh. 





In Going to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The wise traveller selects the Chicago, Milwaukee 

Whee Paul Railway. 

It is 7 ine best road between Chicago and the Twin 
ities. 

It has the most perfect track. 

Its equipment is the > 

Its sleeping cars are palaces. 

Its dining car service is equal to the best hotels. 

Its electric-lighted trains are steam-heated. 

Its general excellence ~~ no — 


It is patronized by the 
It is the favorite aay for ike. and children as 
well as for men. 
It is the most popular road west of Chicago. 
For further Information, 
Apply to the nearest ticket or address 


t, 
F. A. Miller, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
315 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ll. 





The Colorado Midland Railway 


Is the best line to Colorado and the 
Klondike. 

It has the best through car service in 
the West. 

Four trains daily each way. 

Reaches the greatest mining and fruit 
country in the world. 


W. F. BAILEY, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Right Route to Klondike. 


Whether you select the all-water route by way of 
St. Michaels, or the overland route via Dyea, Skagway, 
Copper River, Taku, or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 

Tue Rio GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, in connection 
with the D. & R. G., or Colorado Midland Ry., is the 
short, direct, and popular route to San Francisco, Port- 
land, Tacoma, or Seattle. Through sleeping cars and 
free reclining chair cars from Denver to San Francisco 
and Denver to Portland. Choice of three routes through 
the Rockies and the most magnificent scenery in the 








world. Write to F. A. Wap.eien, G. P. A., Salt Lake 
| City, for eopy of Klondike folder. 
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POPULAR Rand, McNally & Co.’s aca 


BOOKS 


SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


WATERS OF CANEY FORK. 4 New Novel by OPIE READ. 


A Realistic Psychological Romance. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The highest mark of literary excellence hitherto attained by Mr. Read is exhibited in this great Southern 
romance. He presents the + wan Ne in a charming manner and displays the rare ability of being both strong and 
beautiful in words of one syllable. 


WHOSO FINDETH A WIFE. By Wriuram Le Quevx. 12mo, cloth, price. . . . . . . 81 00 
UNDER THE BAN. Teresa Hammonp Stricktanp. 12mo,cloth . . . .. +++ + + 100 
A VALUABLE LIFE. By Apeuine Sexceant. 12mo,cloth. . . . . . «© «+ + + + + + 100 
SHIFTING SANDS. By Frepericx R. Buatox. 12mo,cloth . . . . . - - + + + + + 100 
WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. By Arapetta Keneaty. 12mo,cloth . . . .... . 100 
 MARBEAU COUSINS. _ “INTHE SWIM. | A MAID OF > 

A new novel by A story of gayest New York, THE FRONTIER. 
| HARRY STILWELL EDWARDS, by by 
| Author of “Sons and Fathers.” Col. R. H. SAVAGE. H. S. CANFIELD. 
12mo, eloth, $1.00. | Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, $1.00, | _16mo, cloth. ts Price, 75 ets. 


Bonnie MacKirby.  aur4 oe eee’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ALASKA . Its History, Climate, and Natural Resources. By the Hon. A. P, SWINEFORD, 

© Ex-Governor of Alaska. ILLUSTRATED. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A BC OF MINING and Prospectors’ Handbook. By Cuartes A. Bramste, D.L.S. The most practical, 
comprehensive, and up-to-date authority on this subject. ILLustratTEep. Pocket Manual, Baedecker style. 31.00. 


TOLD IN THE ROCKIES. By A. M. Barsove. | AMBER GLINTS. By Amner, author of “ Rose- 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. | mary and Rue.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
STRANGE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Jonn | THE SINNER. A powerfully thrilling Novel. By 
Srrance Winter. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | Rrra.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A COLONIAL DAME. By Lavra Darton THE GOLDEN NORTH. ByC.R.Tutrie. With 
Fessenpen. A noble Historical Romance. 12mo, maps and engravings. Paper, Rialto Series, 50 aoe 
cloth, $1.00. cloth, $1.00. 

REMINISCENCES OF W. W. STORY. By | GLIMPSES OF ALASKA AND THE KLON- 


Miss M. E. ‘ rated. Large nage oe 
cloth, $1.75. gece atin ome, _ DIKE. 100 Photographic Views of the INTERIOR 


| from originals by Veazre Wurson. Compiled b 
AN ARKANSAS PLANTER. By Opre Reap. | Miss Estuer Lyons. Price, 25 cts. — , 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
_ REED’S RULES OF ORDER. Th to-date 
HERNANI THE JEW. The great Polish Romance. | authority in Parliamentary Law. By ‘Dames 'B. 


By A. N. Homer. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | Resp. Cloth, 75 ets.; flexible leather, $1.25. 


WAR MAP OF CUBA WEST INDIES, AND THE WORLD. Printed in colors. Size 22x28 inches, showing 


9 Cuba, Havana Harbor, the West Indi i i 
The World on the reverse side. Pocket form. Price 15 cts.; flat aectn, 10 —“~ Pesto Rico, Kay Went, ote.,en eno cide, end 


WAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing 16 pages, Colored Maps, size, 15 x 21 inches, of The World, North America, Europe, Spain, China, West Indies, 


Uni egg . 
— hora Havana Harbor, Phillippine Islands, and the Flags of the Nations. Paper covers. Size 12x15 inches. 





Send for complete Catalogue of miscellaneous publications. 


CHICAGO. RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY. _ new vor. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





